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“°*Tis not too late,” muttered the young giant, seizing the brand, 
which his mother had laid aside as soon as she was satisfied of the 
character of her guests. 

In an instant Walter and Patch drew their swords, and placed 
themselves before the princess, whom it was evident the young 
ruffian took to be connected with the enemy. 

“ Avoid this broil,” said Mary, speaking in Norman-French, so 
as not to be understood, “if it be possible. Dudley is an enemy 
more fearful than e’en my father’s frown, or Kustachio’s ill-timed 
zeal.. We must cross the stream before them.” 

“'Trust to our prudence,” replied Patch, in the same language ; 
“but our first duty is to secure your highness’s safety. . Fear not; 
the sainted queen, your mother, watches over you.” 

The fury of the mistress of the hut suddenly was calmed ; and, 
on a sign, her son threw down his weapon. AlIl were surprised at 
the change, and thought at first that she had understood them, 

‘You would fly ?”’ demanded the woman. 

“We would,” said Mary, “ but, alas! our horses are exhausted.” 

“1 will give them a drug,” said their hostess, “‘ which for twelve 
hours shall restore their strength—nay, give them tenfold vigour.” 

‘And the torrent ?”’ 

“May be passed by one who knows the track, even though it 
raged with ten times greater fury. Trust to my gaidance, and you 
shall cross in safety.” 

The speaker was at least in earnest in her boast, for taking down 
three of the wooden bowls, with the assistance of her son, she half- 
filled them with water, into which she poured the contents of a 
stone jar. As soon as it was opened a strong and not unpleasant 
perfume filled the place. | 

As soon as the young forester had left the hut to administer the 
drug to the horses, the manner of the female entirely changed. 
Approaching the princess, she bent the knee and would have 
kissed her hand. _ 

“ What mean you?” said Mary. . 

“Fear not,” whispered the woman; “they should tear me limb 
from limb ere I betrayed you. Prop of the ancient faith, daughter 
of kings, go forth in safety. Think not that [am mad; my words 
are strange, but my deeds may yet prove stranger. Years since it 
was foretold,” she added, “that this withered hand should place 
the daughter of Katherine of Arragon upon the throne : it will one 
day be accomplished.” 

‘Thou art mad.” 

“ Hark!” she continued, as the lively neighing of the steeds 
announced that the drug had taken effect; ‘the first boast-is at 
least accomplished. Fear not the rest; you will have small need 
for whip or spur; they must bestride the wind who follow yeu, | 
Once past the torrent, you may defy pursuit.” 
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To the astonishment of the fugitives, they found their horses, 
lately half-dead»with fatigue, pawing the ground impatiently, full 
of life and animation, as if anxions to proceed. 

“ Heaven is on our side,” said Mary, aS, aerial by their con- 
ductress, they set forward. 

“ And the weird woman: of ‘es chase,” added their mysterious 
guide, 

The young hunter, left alone-in the hut, began to prepare the 
fawn for supper, to do which he was obliged several times to chase 
the obstinate raven from the: carcase, where for some time it had 
been gorging unobserved at its ease. 

“ Croak ! croak !” cried the bird; as its master impatiently Iiekéd 
it away for the third time. The "sullen creature, offended at the 
chastisement, retreated to a,.corner, which the various morsels of 
offal the operator threw to it could not tempt it to quit. 

* Tt’s a bad sign, Harro,” he observed, ‘when we cease to be 
friends.” 

Just as he had NES his task, Dudley and his companions, 
who had been baffled in their search, entered the cottage. 

“What art thou doing, kuave ?”’ demanded the leader of the 
party, who was a stout upholder of the forest laws. 

“Canst thou not see?” replied: the young man, doggedly ; 
“ skinning a deer.” 

“TInsolent! knowest thou not many a better man has been 
hanged for this ?” 

“T know it... My father hung for it.” 

* Yet thou.art not forewarned,” said Dudley. 

‘No more than thou art; for thine lost his head soon after.’ 

This was an allusion which the fierce soldier was never known 
to forgive ; his cheek became ashy pale, and his eyes flashed with 
the fury of an excited rattlesnake. Without a word, he drew his 
sword, and before his victim could stand upon his guard, passed 
it twice through his heart. 

“ Oroak !” shrieked the raven, as it hopped from its hiding’ place 
and perched upon the body of the dying man; “croak! croak!” 

In a few moments its beak was again stained ‘with blood. 

$f This passes patience,” said Dudley; “ but the fool is rightly 
served,’ 

At this moment the mother, who had just returned from guiding 
the fugitives, who had safely crossed. the torrent, entered the hut ; 
at a glance she comprehended the full extent of her misery, and 
all that had passed. 

‘“ Monster !” she cried, “a. widowed mother’s curse rest on thy 
head. As was the father, so is the son—cruel, remorseless, bloody, 
pitiless ; and so the fate of both—the scaffold! the scaffold ! the 
scaffold!” ‘The excited woman approached close to the assassin, 
and shrieked the last words in his ear. 
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* What means the hag?” 

“That I shall see thy head husks than e’en thy sade would 
plaee it. Dudley,” she continued, “when thy step is nearest to the 
throne,—when ambition holds the prize almost within thy reach, 
—then will thy doom be néar, then shall we meet!again. As I 
foretold thy father’s fate, so do I tell thee thine!” | © 

Dudley, as if stung by a serpent—for there was a memory in 
her words which caused even his heart to quail—cast a furious 
look upon the speaker, and darted from the hut. 

“Croak! croak!” cried the raven, hopping after him. 

For a long time the wretched mother remained insensible upon 
the body of her murdered son. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN a lofty chamber in Montague Manor was seated a venerable 
lady, whose unbroken form and stately person showed that time 
had dealt most gently with her. 

This remarkable personage was no other than the celebrated 
Countess of Salisbury, the grand-daughter of Richard Neville, Karl 
of Warwick and Salisbury, and the daughter of George Duke of 
Clarence, brother of Edward IV., who was drowned in a butt of 
malmsey in the Tower. She was Countess of Salisbury and 
Baroness Montague in her own right. Descended from the line 
of Plantagenet, she possessed the high and courageous spirit of her 
race. Induced, perhaps, by the calamities of her earlier days, she 
had condescended to bestow her hand upon Sir Richard Pole, 
whose blood, although it had flowed through many honourable 
veins, was scarcely worthy to mingle with the pure stream by 
which the existence of the noble Margaret was cherished. 

Henry VIII. for many years showed her great distinction, and 
committed the Princess Mary to her keeping after his divorce from 
her mother. 

The anxiety which now was noticeable in her countenance arose 
from the absence of her ward, whom she had permitted, contrary 
to the strict injunctions of the king, to visit her dying parent at 
Kimbolton, and whose escape from the political machinations of 
Kustachio, the Spanish ambassador, and the pursuit of Dudley, we 
described in our last chapter. The absence of the princess had 
been carefully concealed from the household, under the pretence 
of an indisposition which compelled her to keep her chamber, 
where the countess and her physician alone were supposed to 
enter. The form of serving her grace had been regularly kept up, 
as a blind, during her absence, the venerable lady herself carrying 
the dishes into the apartment of the presumed invalid. 
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“Five days,” she murmured, rising and pacing the rush-strewn 
floor uneasily ; “five whole days, and nota sign of their return ! 
It will be impossible much longer to conceal her absence from the 
household, many of whom are little better than spiesuponus. Our 
Lady aid her !” she added ; “it is for the desolate child I feel more 
than for myself. My days cannot be many; and whether in a 
dungeon, on a scaffold, or her ancestral halls, Margaret Plantagenet 
will know how to die!” 

Little did the venerable matron dream how near she was to being 
called on to fulfil her boast. 

Dr. Mansel, her physician, entered from the inner chamber, where 
it was supposed he had passed the night watching by the couch of 
her sick ward, as she finished her soliloquy. | 

* See you any signs of their approach ?” she heiianned: 

“None, madam, none; but that is not the worst—a party of 
horsemen are directing their way towards the house.” 

“Horsemen !” repeated the countess; her pale features slightly 
flushed. ‘ Horsemen! then I guess the rest. The abyence of the 
princess has been discovered. I am betrayed; and these are the 
messengers of Henry’s vengeance.” 

‘“‘ Hope for the best,” said the physician ; “ he may be merciful.” 

** Merciful !”’ she repeated, with a look of scorn; “oh! well I 
know the Tudors’ merey—it is written in the blood of my murdered 
brother, my persecuted kindred. The Welsh wolf fears the English 
hart too much to spare itsaged dam.” 

“They are but few,” observed the old man ; “should their errand 
in truth prove hostile, we are strong enough to resist them, and at 
least gain time for flight.” 

* Flight !” repeated the lady, mournfully ; “and bane should 
I fly ? A 

af "To your son Reginald, in Italy.” 

* Hopeless !—hopeless ! ! You may transplant the tender sapling, 
but not the gnarled tree. I will cause no man destruction in my 
cause ; the fate we can’t avoid true courage shows itself in 
y ielding to.” 

At this instant an usher entered the apartment to announce that 
Viscount Lisle, who was on his way from court, and was charged 
with a message to the. Lady Mary from her father, demanded 
admission at the gates, 

‘Admit him,” said the countess, firmly ; “we will descend to 
meet him. Offer such hospitality as our State affords ; let not the 
pliant courtier Say that Margaret Plantagenet sent him hungry 
from her gates.” 

** 'W hat, nobly lady, do you intend to do ?” 

« Confess all,’ was the calm reply. “Think you,” she added, . 
proudly, “I would descend to falsehood ?” 

“Tam not so scrupulous,” interrupted the physician ; “let me 
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descend to meet this Dudley—keep him in play until the latest 
moment. In the game of life we should never throw one chance 
away.” 

“At my time it is scarcely worth a struggle to preserve it,” 
observe the countess; “but be it as you advise. I will retire to 
the Lady Mary’s room, and wait as you advise.” 

On descending to the great hall, Dr. Mansel found Dudley and 
his companions, who, although not invested with any official 
character, had already begun examining the domestics. 

“ And so,” he said, “ the Lady Mary has been sick for five days ?” 

“ Hven so, my lord, ” replied the physician, who came just in 
time to catch the question. 

“ And who has seen her 2?” he demanded rudely. 

“TJ and the countess,” was the reply. 

A smile of incredulity lit the features of the artful Dudley, who 
was puzzled how to proceed ; for, as we before observed, he was 
invested with no official character, and he knew that the stern old 
countess was not a person whom he could either bully or terrify ; 
still it was absolutely necessary that he should obtain proofs of 
the absence of the princess. 

“This is folly, doctor,” he exclaimed ; “I well know the Lady 
Mary is not at Montague Manor.” | 

The household exchanged looks amongst themselves, for such 
for three days past had been the general opinion. 

“More,” resumed the speaker; “that she hath been to Kim- 
bolton.” 

‘Indeed !’’ said Mansel, who was a shrewd man, and began to 
suspect the true state of the case ; “ your lordship is pleased to jest 
at the expense of our credulity. If you will favour me with your 
credentials to the princess I will request an immediate audience 
of her grace, that you may be satisfied.” 

‘‘T tell you she is absent,” repeated Dudiey, who was almost 
as much embarrassed as the doctor how to extricate himself from 
his false position. 

“And I repeat, show your letters—give some token that this 
intrusion is authorised by the king, or I advise the countess to give 
orders to have you tossed into the moat,” replied the physician. 

It is impossible to decide how the dispute might have terminated, 
for it continued to wax warm on either side. The domestics, who 
were both numerous and attached to their venerable mistress, 
naturally took courage, and sided with the speaker when they 
found that Dudley came unarmed by the authoritv of the king. 
Swords were already drawn on both sides, when the stern voice 
of Margaret Plantagenet was heard to exclaim from the inner 
room : 

“Peace, knaves! Place for her grace the Princess Mary!” 

The next moment the countess entered, preceded by her ward, 
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whose pale face and haggard. eyes. .gave proof that shewas ill, and 
that the doctor’s story was not all afiction., ...-..¢) 6} > 

It would have been difficult to decide as she entered the neonatal 
ment which was the most surprised, Mansel or Dudley; the latter, 
who was an accomplished, courtier, bowed.-to hide his chagrin. 

| “T understand, my lord,” said the princess, “vou-are the: bearer 

of letters from my father 77 

“Not—not exactly letters,” Sadumccad the ee etae intriguer. 

“Have: we misunderstood - the.. Lady pe hahont 2. demanded. 
Mary, turning to her companions > — 

“Such, I understood, was’ ihe Aerie Pe gained | him { 
admission here,” replied the countess, haughtily.. .. , 7 | 

. ‘His lordship said so at the gate,” observed.the warder. 

| “And sincethen,” added the secretary, “he hath been.questioning 

all.the household, asserting that your grace;-.was absent—fled’to 
Kimbolton—not ill; and that, for. two mights. Bast he had chased- 
you through the country.” | 

“And is it so, my lord ?” pees Mary; sternly ; ; “was it. to va 
an idle curiosity, or still more idle, spleen, we have been dragged - 
from our sick couch under the thought of doing honour to our 
father’s messenger? We congratulate you, my lord, upon your 
honourable conduct, and trust an bone will come. to prove our 
STALE.” er ecm mcemmgrionnes 

«J - Bold as Davee eoiphitn Honally was, he quailed beneath the 

speaker's cold grey eye. Could he-have seen into futurity, her 
glance would have sald him an uncomfortable ene about 
the neck. 

“Gods! what!” ee the aged dicotoes: haat a lived to be 
braved in my own halls by the son. of. the, extortioner Dudley, 
whom the rope would have requited. better than the axe? Arm, 
knaves !”’ she continued, turning to the domestics, whom the sight 
of the princess had given fresh. courage. to—“arm, and drive the 
intruders from my house.” 

“Madam,” said the bafiled man, pale with passion at vote Garee 
taunt respecting his father, “ the residence of the Lady Mary-must 
not-be made the scene of. strife. 1.can respect; my master’s: 
daughter, though by descending. to aaa she has lost, the:respect |} 
due to herself. For you, proud, woman, I shall find. anoidan way 
to thank you.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the speaker left the house. “He was 
| aman of his word, and kept: his threat.as far as the Countess of) 

. Salisbury ‘was ‘concerned, against. whom. Henry . was: already, }} 
sufficiently predisposed on account. of, the intrigues. of her son,: 
Reginald de la Pole, at the Papal court, against him. 

A tew days after Dudley’ s return to London orders were issued: | + 
for the arrest of the aged’ countess, and her committal to the Tower. |! 
On her trial the illustrious lady defended herself with great 
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* spirit-and presence of mind, indignantly denying the charge of 
' treason, which, in the legal phrase of the day, was merely con- 


structive, and supported by no better proof than the assertion that 
she had entertained certain Italian domestics in her service who 
might possibly be spies of Rome: The subservient peers, with 
Henry’s tool, the Duke of Norfolk, at their head—who would 
doubtless have devoted his own mother to the block rather than 
offend the royal brute he called’ his master—found the aged 
daughter of the Plantagenets guilty, and sentence of death was 
accordingly pronounced. Vainly Mary interceded for her mother’s 
friend. Henry was inexorable; and the queen, to whom the’ 
princess in her grief wrote to urge her influence with the king, 
never condescended to reply. 

On the scaffold the high courage for which her illustrious race" 
had been celebrated did not’ belie itself in Margaret Plantagenet. 
When told to lay her head upon the block, she stoutly refused, 
saying that she had committed no treason, and that if the tyrant 
Tudor wanted her head, he might get it as he could. It was a’ 
fearful sight to see an aged woman running round the scaffold, her 
white hair streaming in the wind, followed by the executioner, 
striking at her with the axe. It was not till after repeated blows 
that she fell, and the bloody tragedy was accomplished. 

This scene occurred in England while such men as Cranmer and 
Cromwell lived, and not one voice was heard in execration of the 
deed. No wonder kings are tyrants when men are curs! 

Anne Boleyn was shortly after punished for her heartlessness by 
the premature birth of ason. Had the child lived, her fate might 
have been different.. Her last hold’ on Henry was all but broken. 

The intelligence of Katherine’s death inspired Anne Boleyn 
with triumphant joy, and she indicated her satisfaction by wearing 
yellow for mourning—an instance of bad taste which her admirers 
have vainly attempted to palliate by urging that yellow was the 
colour usually worn in France as mourning for queens; but this 
interpretation is too far-fetched, especially as she exultingly 
exclaimed, when the Duke of Suffolk brought the news to her, 
“ That now indeed she was aqueen!”. Her satisfaction, however, 
was of short duration ; for the season of her adversity was shortly 
to arise—her husband’s love was already on the wane. 

“Could I but persuade Norris,” she thought, “ to resign that fatal 
letter, I might defy the malice of my stars.” 

She did persuade him, but the result was fatal to both. 

A few nights after the events we have described there wasa 
masque at court, during which Henry’s attention to Jane Seymour 
became a subject of general remark. 

The young lady whom Anne had so imprudently retained about 
her person as maid of honour was of great beauty, and of a mind 
and disposition suitable in gentleness and delicacy to her external 
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loveliness. She was one of the four daughters of Sir John 
Seymour, of Wolf Hall, in Wiltshire; her father was descended 
from the Lords of Beauchamp, and had married into the honourable 
family of the Wentworths, from whom descended the present 
Fitzwilliam family. He had maintained a reputation for valour 
in the wars both in the present and late reigns, and at the time we 
speak of held the office of governor of Bristol Castle. 

Intoxicated with her beauty and position, Anne Boleyn thought 
merely of her pleasure; like a giddy child, she basked in the 
sunshine of fortune, and dreamed not it had also shadows. With 
an imprudence which not even innocence could excuse, she danced, 
not only with her old lover Wyat, but with Sir Henry Norris, 
whose favour with his royal mistress was already too freely talked 
about, and had excited the jealousy of his mistress, Lady Rochfort. 
Anne forgot in her thoughtlessness that there is no enemy so 
dangerous as a jealous woman. After having made her appearance 
with the king in state, she seized the moment of his absence to 
withdraw, but soon returned, masked, and in a domino like any 
other lady of the court; a disguise which, although not sufficient 
to conceal her, permitted those around her to address her with a 
familiarity which would have shocked the ears of her virtuous 

redecessor. 

Henry, who witnessed her conduct with displeasure, withdrew 
into a closet communicating by folding doors with the saloon. 
Jane Seymour was already seated there, half-pensively, half- 
coquettishly perhaps, and, strange to say, alone; for since it was 
observed that the king viewed her with admiration, the younger 
courtiers were afraid to flirt with her: the jackals knew their 
place. 

“Alone, May-bird!” exclaimed Henry, gallantly taking her 
hand ; “I thought I had been the only one deserted here.” 

Jane noted not only the words, but the tone in which they were 
uttered. 

“The sun, sire, shineth where it listeth,” replied Jane ; “and we 
should not complain of solitude, since its rays give light and 
animation to the world: it is a desert only where it shines not.” 

“ Say’st thou, sweetheart ?’’ said the enamoured monarch, gazing 
upon her with the same looks of admiration with which, but afew 
months before, he had gazed upon his queen. “ Why, then, art 
thou insensible ?” 

The maid of honour raised her eyes and gazed upon him with a 
look of reproachful tenderness which she was far from feeling for 
a man of Henry’s years, person, and character ; but he was a king, 
whom recent example had proved would divorce one wife to 
elevate another; and women, even the most virtuous, after a 
certain age, are generally coquettes or else ambitious. Jane 
Seymour most probably was the latter only, and employed the arts 
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of the former but as a battery to advance her design. In love 
affairs women are born generals. 

“You are silent,’ whispered her admirer, 

“What can I say, your highness ?” timidly replied his com- 
panion. *“ Honour is dearer to me even than life or love. Woman’s 
heart is weak, but Heaven hath wisely placed Virtue asits guardian. 
Why force the blush into my conscious cheek—why seek for an 
avowal whose very shame consumes me ? ” 

“ All ties,” said the king, meaningly, “are not indissoluble.”’ 

“But marriage is, sire.’ 

“ Unless upon just grounds,” added Henry, moodily, his oe 
resentment at Anne’s levities increased by Jane’s opposition to his 
wishes. 

At this momenta courtier, dressed ina long gown of crimson 
taffeta, ornamented with Venetian passementerie, who, like the 
speakers, was masked, approached the spot where they were sitting, 
and pretending not to know them, exclaimed : 

“ Lovers ! lovers, on my life!” 

“Do you read the stars, friend ?”” demanded Henry, disguising 

his voice, willing to humour the supposed mistake. 
“The heavens, like the earth, to me,” replied the intruder, 
oracularly, “are as an open page ; to me the present is as was the 
past, the future as the present. I can read the very thoughts of 
those who trust in me.’ 

“Indeed,” said Jane, either believing in his assertion, or feigning 
to do so. « What, then, are my fortunes ?” 

“Show me your hand. I see, I see,” he murmured, after 
surveying it carefully ; “a lofty fortune, a noble state—a life of 
honour, lady, and of love.” 

“ Wedded ?” she inquired, timidly. 

“Wedded,” repeated the stranger—for such he appeared both to 
the monarch and his companion. 

“And mine?” said the king, at the same time extending his 

alm. 

‘The lion’s path—the lordly eagle’s flight—a career for men to 
wonder at and fear. There are ear 3,” he added, bowing respectfully, 
“to which I dare not utter more.” 

‘“ But my thought—my thought, man ?” 

“He were a bold man who would presume to speak it,” replied 
the pretended soothsayer. 

‘ But thou shalt speak it,” replied the monarch ; “or I will find 
a way to wring it from thee. If, as you say, mine is the lion’s path, 
remember it is dangerous to cross it. If my career is indeed the 
eagle’s flight, beware its swoop.” ) 

“Should it offend you ?” faltered the stranger. 

“T can laugh at it,” answered the king carelessly. 

“ Should it prove true 2” 
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oI can pardon it”. | | 
“ And let me pass questioned | PA iuhernaildeds the intruder. 
“ Kiven so.’ 
- “Upon your knightly honour,” 
» “Upon my: knightly honeur,” repeated the he | 

He was daring, whoever the intruder might be; for he leant 
toward the speaker, and whispered in his ear: “A wife's fidelity— 
a woman’s love;” and ere Henry could recover from his surprise, 
walked hastily away, and: was seen:no more. The monarch, who 
was naturally suspicious, eyed his companion doubtfully ; at first 
he deemed it a plot of hers to shake his faith in Anne’s fidelity ; a 
moment’s reflection, however, showed him that he was mistaken. 
Hastily rising from his seat, he cast his glance around the chamber, 
by this time filled with courtiers and noble dames. The queen 
was nowhere to be seen. The brow of Henry grew fearfully dark, 
as he hastened from the crowded presence-chamber towards the 
private apartments of the palace. Sir John Perrot was about to 
follow him, when the stern voice of his master warned him. back. 
“T need no attendance,’’-he whispered... “ Remain here, and tell 
Suffolk to let a guard be ready at my call. Where is the 
queen ? ” 

ff She retired a few moments since to her private chamber, your 
orace.’ 

‘We shall see,” muttered Henry, as-he walked away—“ we shall 
see. If I prove her the thing I dread to name, this night she sleeps 
within the Tower.” 

On reaching the terrace the impatient speaker saw or fancied that 
the same-mysterious personage who had excited his suspicions 
flitted in the darkness before him. As a precaution he drew his 
sword ; for, like most tyrants, he had an instinctive conviction that 
he was not beloved, and prepared himself accordingly. 

Despite his jealousy and indignation, he had sufficient control 
over his passion not to let it defeat his purpose by its ebullitions ; 
he therefore slackened his pace as he reached the windows of the 
private apartment of the queen. A light was streaming from one 
of them, casting the reflection of the coloured glass upon the stone 
balustrade. Carefully approaching, he beheld Norris in earnest 
conversation with Anne Boleyn. 

“ 'Traitress !”? he muttered to himself; “ was it for this I risked 
a crown ?” 

“Kven so,” whispered someone near him. 

He turned and beheld his masked acquaintance in the gown ot 
taffeta with Venetian passementerie. Seizing him by the arm, he 
muttered : 

“Silence, on your life!” 

i have no wish to speak—my tale is told—my task all but 
ended.” 
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The evening had been sultry,-and the window, which opened 
into a species of balcony projecting from the apartment, was but 
partially closed. Henry carefully drew the casement towards him, 
in order that He might: hear all that passed : the inmates of the 
chamber were too much occupied pong their conversation to note 
him. 

“This is ungenerous, Norris,” were the first words Anne was 
heard to utter. “Why seek-a-love fatal alike to both of us? Hast 
thou forgot my honour is fenced round by death and sin, or that a 
yawning grave lies between thee and ‘thy presumptuous hopes ?” 

“Were it the eternal gulf‘ that bigots preach of, or where 
churchmen: say the’ unblest spirits. writhe in immortal agony,” 
replied the amorous knight, “and such a bliss in view, still would 
[tempt it: Anne,” he continued, passionately, “thou art the day- 
star of my life—the aim of my existence! The thought that thou 
art another’s, is distraction to -me'! '~Like the bold Greek. who 
braved Olympian Jove, J, too, bear the vulture preying’ on my 
heart } but what. were his fabled pangs compared to mine—the 
pangs ‘of unrequited love?” 

Henry’s companicn observed that the monarch’s teeth absolutely 
gnashed with rage, and he smiled beneath his mask. 

“ Love,” repeated Anne ; “do not pollute the word ; for true love 
sues for that it seeks; it is love’s semblance only that extorts it. 
That letter, Norris,” she added—“ that fatal letter!” 

“Is safe within my cabinet.” 

“ Yield it-to'my tears—my prayers! Should it be found, I 
tremble'as I’ think on Henry’s wrath.” 

“T cannot ‘part with’ it;’» interrupted’ the knight; “it is my 
talisman—the- key which opens toa bower of bliss++the:ladder by 
whose aid‘l one-day trust'to mount to joy. The brightest jewel i in 
King Henry's crown would not tempt:me toresigniit.” 
~ © Not e’en my love’? ”demanded) Anne, coquettishly ; sing she 
felt that she was playing for a fearful stake, and trusted to delude 
him by hopes she never meant to realise. 

“Thy love,” iterated Norris { “what would it not purchase ?—my 
soul, my life; an ' eternity of: chains,’: Give me that hope,” he 
added, sinking on his~ knees: and-:catching cher scarcely resisting 
hand, “and I will be thy slave—wait on thy smile with alla 
lover’s fondness—repay the boon with all a lover’s truth.” | 

The indignant monarch had seen enough; his furious nature 
could endure no more. Motioning to his companion to remain, he 
hastily ‘left the terrace ' and returned: to) the»great hall, where 
Suffolk, in obedience to me orders, had already assembled: a party 
of the guard, 

“Go to the chamber of the quéeia? he hoarsely whispered; 
‘‘ arrest the adulteress.” fe 

“Sire 1”? exclaimed-the' Sekias! speechless with surprise. 
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“ Dost understand me ?” demanded his master, ferociously ; ‘ or 
art thou, too, leagued against me? Arrest Anne Boleyn, the 
wanton whom my folly raised to a crown, and for whom justice 
reserves the axe. Secure the person of Sir Henry Norris, and bring 
them both unto the council-chamber. Not a moment’s delay, or 
thy head, Suffolk—ay, even thine HM 

The obsequious brother-in-law knew too well the furious dis- 
position he had to deal with. Without another word he quitted 
the hall. 

* Perrot !”’ roared the king. 

In an instant the courtier stood beside him. 

“Go to the lodging of Sir John Norris, and bring to the council- 
chamber his cabinet. Let no one touch it, man, on thy life—on thy 
life. Stay,” he added as the terrified favourite was about to depart, 
“send to the terrace ; there is a mummer there—a masking devil, 
who—no matter, man or devil, he hath spoken truth ; see that he 
escapes not. Away!” 

The messenger needed no second command, but disappeared upon 
the instant. The excited speaker continued, like a chafed lion, to 
pace up and down the hall, amid the profound silence of the guards 
and the astonishment of the courtiers, who neither ventured to raise 
their eyes nor whisper in his presence-—so much was the relentless 
tyrant feared by all who knew him. 

* Dupe!” he kept muttering to himself—“ dupe! dupe! I shall 
be the laughing-stock of Europe! How Rome will triumph in my 
shame! Let them,” he added ; “it shall be washed out with blood 
—the axe for the sceptre ; the scaffold forathrone. Ha! ha! ha! 
It will be brave sport to Spain and Katherine’s friends.” 

Norris was still at the feet of Anne when the guard sent by 
Henry to arrest his companion on the terrace approached. The 
heavy tread of the soldiers startled the imprudent, but not guilty, 
Anne ; and turning to the window, she beheld, to her astonishment, 
that it was wide open, and a figure wrapped in a cloak sternly 

regarding her. 

“FHly!” she whispered, “we are betrayed ! ” 

Norris sprang through the window just in time to be arrested 
with the stranger who had caused his alarm, and who he doubted 
not had betrayed him. As the torches flashed upon his features 
he recognised his former victim, and the reader’s old acquaintance 
—Patch. 

“The jester!” he exclaimed. 

“T told you we should meet once more,” said Patch, “and I have 
kept my word.” 

‘Mercy for her!” cried the knight, in a tone of agony, “whom 
my imprudence has destroyed.” 

There was a generosity in the request which almost touched the 
pity of the jester, for it in part redeemed the speaker’s error ; but 
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he caught sight of the ring which he had taken from the dead hand 
of Wolsey : ; and his heart was once more hard as iron. 

Anne Boleyn was not kept long in suspense as to the full extent 
of her misery, for in a few moments the Duke of Suffolk, attended 
by a party of the yeomen of the guard, entered the chamber where 
her interview with Norris had taken place, and found her over- 
whelmed with despair and terror, half-fainting in her seat. 

“ What means this intrusion, my lord ?” she demanded, trying 
to assume a firmness she did not possess. “Armed men in the 
closet of the queen ? Doubiless some jest! Ha, ha, ha, a jest! Say 
it is a jest, and I forgive you.” 

‘Would that it were no other!” replied the duke ; “but my 
orders respecting you are most imperative.” 

** Respecting me ? ” repeated the queen. 

“You are a prisoner.’ 

“Prisoner!” shrieked Anne, completely overwhelmed by the 
realisation of her worst fears ; “then I am lost, for who can name 
the prisoner that ever Henry spared ? Suffolk, brother,” she 
added, clinging to his arm, “go to my husband; tell him I can 
explain all—all. Mark! all,” she added, laughing hysterically, “ if 
he will let me speak with him one moment,” 

“ Your highness can do that before the council,” observed the 
duke, “ who will be delighted to prove their duty to the king by 
justice to his wife.” 

“ Justice!” repeated Anne, with an impatient gesture ; “justice 
from them! You mock me, duke. None know so well as you 
they are but puppets to my husband’s will—things that move, 
breathe, speak, swear, and lie as he directs. Justice from them!” 
she added, bursting into a flood of tears ; “the vulture’s justice on 
the fluttering dove. O Suffolk, I have been imprudent, but not 
guilty—not guilty to my lord.” 

“Tt is my duty, madam, to hope that you may prove it.” 

“T assure you I have not,” she iterated, wringing her hands in 
agony ; “if you have any pity left, conduct me to my husband.” 

' Guards, form her highness’s escort, ” said the duke, turning 
coldly away. 

“ Where do you lead me ?”’ she demaniled ; “ to Henry ? ” 

“To the council, madam,” é 

“Then I am lost. ik 

Preceded by the Duke of Suffolk, who walked bare-headed 
before her, and surrounded by the yeomen of the guard, Anne 
Boleyn was conducted from her apartment to the council chamber. 

On reaching the ante-room, Sir John Perrot informed his grace 
that he must remain there with his prisoner till summoned to 
appear, and whispered that Sir Henry Norris was already under 
examination. 

The council chamber in the old palace at Greenwich, where the 
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discovery and arrest had taken place, that night presented a curious 
picture of passion, crime, weakness,~ and subserviency. Henry, 
who either really was, or pretended to be, convinced of Anne’s 
inconstancy,; kept pacing up and down the room much in the same 
way as he had done in the great hall. Besides Cromwell, the king’s 
vicegerent for ecclesiastical affairs—the same who had been 
Wolsey’s secretary—there were present Cranmer, who wore a 
troubled: look ; Norfolk, cold and supple,-ready to pronounce a 
sentence, even upon his own blood, if it would please*his capricious 
master ; the Karl of Oxford, and one or two councillors of less note. 

In the centre of the room was a cabinet of Florence marqueterie ; 
the sarhe which Leo-X. had sent to Wolsey at the commencement 
of his prosperous career, and which may. still be seemin Windsor 
Castle. Drawer after drawer had been ransacked, every recess 
thrown open, but still no paper or letter compromising the queen 
could’ be found. Norris, who, together’ with Patch, was strictly 
guarded at the lower end of the council table, began to breathe 
freely ; but he counted without his host. 

“The rack,” said Henry, “ may force it from him ; make out his 
committal to the Tower; Kingston will find the means to make 
him speak.” 

Sir William Kingston was governor ai the time. 

“Perhaps,” said Cranmer, timidly—for, although a friend of 
Anne Boleyn, like most priests he was a cautious man—* this 
villain hath belied her majesty—there may be no letter.” 

“Perhaps you-are a fool,” said the king. “Am I a dolt—an 
idiot ?» Have I nor eyes nor ears? Did I not see the traitor on 
his knee tothe adulteress—hear her implore him to give her back 
the letter 2? 1; by my crownrand honour, ream it treason, priest, 
to doubt the' existence ofthat letter.” } 

After such a declaration, Cranmer! was nportiskiby convinced. 
Henry had a-most>persuasive ‘way of bringing -his councillors to 
think with him. 

“Your highness is deceived,” exclaimed Norris, who, to do him 
justice, was*more’ anxious for the safety of the-queen than’for 
himself; ‘there is no letter. It was an idle boast—an vor aad 
threat.’ “ITalone am’ culpable. Hersmajesty is innocent.” 

“Liar!” muttered the king. 

Patch only smiled. 

*T think; sire,” observed the: Duke of Norfoll % that the jester 
here could throw some light upon the ‘matter.” 

“ Why, 'ay,” said the king, “he hath rendered us a good, thenigti 
painful service; and now 4d: recollect,’ the cabinet was Wolsey’s. 
Hast seen it, knave, before ?’ 

The jester nodded. 4 wn sacreidve br 

“ Have all the drawers been opened ahd 

“All, save one,” replied Patch! 
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